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Catholicism and despotism. All possibility of a
reconciliation with Spain and of a return to the
old order disappeared when the axe fell at
Fotheringa}7; and the deed done on that day in
February ushered in the most glorious period,
perhaps, in the whole of English history, when an
attack by an apparently irresistible power was
defezced, when the supremacy of England on the
sei was established, and when the might of England
vas feared as it had never been before. And to
this great epoch, the period immediately before it
was an introduction. \\. was a time of preparation ;
of apparent weakness, but really of growing
strength; a time of consolidation and settlement;
a time of half-measures and of cautious policy ; a
time of diplomacy and avoidance of war.

It is a little curious that the queen, with whose
name the splendour of the succeeding period is so
indissolubly connected, should have been opposed
to the course of action which led to that splendour
and should have prevented its earlier adoption. And
yet so it was. Elizabeth was by nature peaceful.
She was fond of moderate counsels, and constitu-
tionally averse to all extremes. Had Cecil been
given a free hand, the struggle with Spain would
have come much sooner ; but 'the queen would not
act decisively, until she had no choice but to do so.
And it is to this side of her character that the
apparent purposelessness of her loreign policy until
the death of Mary is due. She attempted to play off
France against Spain, the Huguenots against the
Catholics, the Dutch against the Spaniards, and Mary